ERASMUS

spiritual converse had been the acme of life's beauty and
happiness.

But lo, like a belated swallow, someone came knock-
ing at his window already frosted by the cold of ap-
proaching winter. A message flew in to greet him with
reverence and love. "Everything that I do, all that I
am, I owe to you; and were I to fail in acknowledging
my debt, I should prove the most ungrateful man alive.
Salve itaque etiam atque etiam, pater amantissime, pater
desusque patria, literarum assertor, veritatis propugnator in-
victissime" (Greeting and yet again greeting, dearest
father and honour of the land which gave you birth,
champion of the arts, invincible fighter for truth.) The
name of the man who wrote these words, and one which
was destined to outshine even the name of Erasmus, was
Rabelais, who in the dawn of his youthful glory thus
acclaimed the dying master whose sun was about to set.
There followed yet another letter, a letter from Rome.
Impatiently, Erasmus broke the seals. Then a bitter
laugh issued from between his thin lips as he let the
missive drop from his hand. Was he not being made
mock of? The new pope was offering him a cardinal's
hat, a post that was lucrative, to him who had his life
long refused all situations which might curtail his intel-
lectual independence. Proudly he laid the almost galling
honour aside. "Shall I, a dying man, burden myself
with something which I have hitherto invariably refused
to shoulder?" No, he must die a free man as he has
lived a free man. Free, dressed as a burgher, without
decorations and mundane honours, free as are all soli-
taries, and alone as are all the free spirits of this world.

The truest friend of the solitary, one who never quits
his side, one who is always ready to act as comforter,
Dame Work, she remained with Erasmus to the last.
His body tortured with sickness, lying for the most part
in bed, his hand trembling with weakness and age, he
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